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" unknown to the ancient world, lead among ns to the
" multiplication of ideas. Among them are the never-
*.'' ceasing discovery of new facts of nature, inventions
(U changing the circumstances and material conditions
" of life, and new rules of social conduct ; the chief of
* this last class, and certainly the most powerful in the
cf domain of law proper, I take to be the famous maxim
V that all institutions should he adapted to produce the
cf greatest happiness of the greatest number. Never-
^ theless,] there are not a few signs that even conscious
" efforts [to increase the number of ideas have a very
" limited), success. Look at Poetry and Fiction. From
" time tq> time one mind endowed with the assemblage
" of qualities called genius makes a great and sudden
" addition to the combinations of thought, word, and
" souncV which it is the province of those arts to. pro-
" duce ^ yet as suddenly, after one or a few such efforts,
" the productive activity of both branches of invention
" ceasesi and they settle down into imitativeness for
" perhaps a century at a time. An humbler example
"may be sought in rules of social habit. We speak
" of the caprices of Fashion ; yet, on examining them
" historically, we find them singularly limited, so much
" so, that we are sometimes tempted to regard Fashion
"as pissing through cycles of form ever repeating
" thermselves. There are, in fact, more natural limita-
" tionsj on the fertility of intellect than we always
lt admit to ourselves, and these, reflected in bodies
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